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Drawing-Room, Aston Hall, Warwickshire 



MUSEUM IN AN ANCIENT MANSION 



ASTON HALL, Warwickshire, is 
an ancient mansion that has been 
converted into a museum. The build- 
ing itself with its fine interiors makes 
the best kind of a museum for the 
study of the decoration of its period. 
This fact, however, was not appre- 
ciated at the time of its purchase and 
conversion, it having been considered 
necessary for a museum to have ob- 
jects on exhibition. 

How the mansion came to be made 
into a museum is gleaned from its his- 
tory. The family of Holte was settled 
at Duddeston Manor House, in the par- 
ish of Aston, near Birmingham, so far 
back as the time of Edward I. Eventu- 
ally Thomas Holte came into posses- 
sion of the family estates in 1592, and 
after serving the office of High Sheriff 
for Warwickshire, was chosen as a 
member of the deputation sent from 
that country to welcome King James 
on his accession to the English throne 
in i6o3. On that occasion he received 
the honour of knighthood at Grimston, 
in Yorkshire, being further advanced 
in 1612 to the dignity of a baronet. 

Upon this he commenced closing 
the park at Aston, and in April, 1618, 
began the erection of the hall. This 
was seventeen years in building, for it 
was not entirely completed till April, 
1 635, though Sir Thomas began living 
there in May, i63i. On the evenings 
of Sunday and Monday, the 16th and 
1 7th of October, 1 642 , Charles I . whose 
army was marching from Shrewsbury 



to relieve Banbury Castle, stayed at 
Aston, as the guest of this staunch old 
Royalist, and the room where Charles 
slept still is called the "king's cham- 
ber." King Charles left behind him 
several memorials of his visit and these 
are still shown at the hall. Sir Thomas 
Holte died in 1654, at the ripe age of 
83. The estate remained in the Holte 
family till near the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. But in 18 17 an Act of 
Parliament was obtained for its sale. 
Hall and park were purchased by a 
banking firm of Warwick, and in 1857, 
large portions of the park having pre- 
viously been sold as building land, "the 
mansion was conformed into a mu- 
seum, " called the Aston Hall Museum, 
which "Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
graciously condescended to open in 
person, upon the i5th of June, i858." 
Through Queen Victoria's act in 
opening Aston Hall Museum in person, 
memories of her as well as of Charles I . 
are evoked by a tour of the interior. 
Thus in the gallery along the garden 
front — which is one of the best models 
of the "long gallery,' 1 so essential an 
appendage to all mansions of preten- 
sion — is kept King Charles's cabinet, 
made of walnut and richly inlaid with 
w r ood; while at one end of the apart- 
ment is a case in which is a book 
containing the autograph of Queen 
Victoria and those of the Prince Con- 
sort , and of various noblemen and others 
who took part in the ceremony at the 
opening of the museum. At the other 
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extremity of the gallery are preserved 
the chairs on which the Queen and 
Prince sat, the Queen's chair having 
the royal arms wrought in needlework 
on the back. 

The drawing-room, which is illus- 
trated, also is a very fine room. The 
ceiling and cornice are elaborate in the 
extreme, and the chimney-piece rich 
and massive. The cornice is remark- 
able for the introduction of allegorical 
figures in alto-relievo. This apartment 
is now called the Queen's room, be- 
cause here Queen Victoria " lunch- 
eoned." The door on the left, beyond 
the fire-place, communicates with the 
bed-room in which Charles I. slept. 
The illustration of the drawing-room 
gains in interest from the details shown 
in it— the carved cabinet, the tapestry, 
the lozenge-shaped window glass, the 
side table with its service of silver. A 
cavalier, his back to the fire, stands 
leaning on a chair, and regards his 
wife, who is reading to their boy and 
girl. On the expanse of rug in the 
right foreground lies a doll, evidently 
dropped by the little girl, who now 
stands absorbed in listening to her 
mother's voice. 

One of the finest relics of Aston, the 
staircase, is rendered extremely inter- 
esting by the associations connected 
with the fractured balustrade — the ef- 
fect of a cannon-shot, "which brings 
vividly to the mind of the spectator the 
fearful visitations that unhappily befell 
so many of the houses of our nobility 
during the Civil Wars." Sir Thomas 
Holte, like Kentish Sir Byng in Brown- 
ing's poem, stood for the King. On 
the other hand, the Birmingham men 
espoused the case of the Parliament. 



The very day after Charles left Aston, 
they seized the carriages containing 
his plate and other belongings. On 
the 26th of December 1643 the towns- 
people, numbering 1 ,200, commenced 
an attack upon Sir Thomas Holte's 
mansion, in which forty musketeers 
were quartered for its protection. The 
marks of the cannonading still are visi- 
ble on the walls of the south-west wing 
of the building. The attack was con- 
tinued on the 27th, and on the 28th. 
After twelve of the Royalists had been 
killed (five of them were buried in As- 
ton Churchyard on the day of surren- 
der) the garrison gave in, yet not before 
sixty of the enemy had fallen. One of 
the cannon balls, after passing through 
two walls, smashed one of the stand- 
ards of the staircase balustrade and 
then lodged in the wall adjoining. The 
standard, broken, and riven from top 
to bottom, remains unrenovated to 
this day, a memento of the attachment 
to the Royal cause of the ancient owner 
of Aston. 

Aston Hall is a large, stately build- 
ing on an eminence two miles from Bir- 
mingham. It consists of a centre, with 
projecting wings, enclosing three sides 
of a court, being open to the east. Dug- 
dale quaintly describes it as "a noble 
falicie, which for beauty and state much 
exceedeth any in these parts." 

Carved on a stone in the entrance 
hall are these verses:- 

If service be thy meane to thrive, 
Thou, must therein remaine, 
Both silent faithful just and true, 
Content to take some paine. 

If Love of Virtue may allure, 
Or hope of worldly gaine, 
If fear of God may thee procure, 
To serve doe not disdaine. 



